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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines provisions of California's new 
Education .Co<?e that secure freedoi of expression fpr of ficial student 
publications- and require that school districts adopt written 
publications codes providing boundaries of content, distribution, and 
appeals processes. It then suimar^ies a survey indicating that a 
nu»ber of School districts in the state have not coiplied with the 
Code's nandatcs- In addition, it demonstrates that while school 
newspaper advisers' conti^pue generally to face pressures from other 
faculty members and from school admin istratotf, a number of school 
districts .have adopted guidelines that have aided journalism 
instructor* in resolving such disputed. After a discussion of both 
the survey results and stelected interviews with journalism 
instructors, the paper offers recommendations designed to assure ^hat 
schotoi districts, comply with the new Education Code provisions. 
CAuthor/FL> 
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/ nroODUCTION^ 

Following a significant number of federal (U^i5c:f; that -uphe Id 
high school students^ rights to publish and diejtributo period Lea J s 
on school campuses, California's legislature ^n^i'cted legislation 
with guarantees of free expression' for students, both at the 
schoQl and commuhity college levels* First enacted in 1971, the 
law went through tests by both courts and school administration 
edicts Such tests, cliq^axed in the 1976 California Supreme Court's 
decision in Bright Los Angeles Unified SchQol District ,'^ which 
has Iriterpreted these statutes as "^forbidding any prior censorship 
on grounds that state law and the U.S, Constitution pr;ohibited 
such censorship* This case, however, did not involve an offic- 
ial student publication. 

After the Bright decision, the legislature reacted to groups 

J- f 

of high school journalism teachers that lobbied in Sacramento for 
an amendment to i;he 1971 Education Code. The journalism teachers 
got what they wanted, but it was a mixed blessing. Adopted in 
1977, Education Code 49916 governing elementary and secondary 
school freedom of expression specifically includes official student 
newspapers, but it also reimposes prior censorship in several areas 

Thus, this paper will examine the provisions of the 1977 
iidupation Code,. Also, the paper will provide a " surmnarynvof a 1979*^ 
study of 25 Galiforhia school districts that determined whether 
administrators met the .Code provi-eio^ns , and finally the paper 

will report interviews witlj^' journalism teachers throughout the 



nlate with r^opect, to 1977 to 1<)79 "»mropor1,(Ml " r(v; trai ntn on' 
proHM freedomn by adml n.i n tratorn in upito of tho Kdtica t, i on 
Codo. 

AM1<JN1)ING THIil CALIFORNIA STATUTK 
Within a mor^th of the ]^16 Bright dooinion, otate oonator- 
Kalph Dills introduced legislation that would restore logii^lativc 
authority for prior restraint. The amendmen t , wat"? attractive bo- 
cause, it gave journalism t(?acherG something, they had been seek- 
ing for several years in California: a specific provision in- 
cJuding official student newspapers within the safeguards of the 
Kducation Code, The teichers' groups felt^|,hat the provision 
for prior restraint in cases of' libel, slander, obscenity, and 
material threatening a. substantial disruption of school activ- 
ities was a small price to pay for the specific language in- 

2 

eluding their students' products within the law.. 

* • ' 

The 1977 legislature's bill was by no means the first, at- 
tempt to amend the Education Code to authorize prior restraint 
of student expressJ^on coupled with a provision to include Vof- 
ficial student newspapers" within the law's 'specific coverage. 

\ • ■ 

In 1974, Assembly Bill 207 included substantially the- same 
provisions, as did Senate Bill 2120 in 1976. - 

Assembly Bill 207 -passed the California Assembly and was 
sent to' the Senate- on May 12, J1975. It received a "do pass" 
recommendation from the Senate Mucation Comn^ittee, but was 
defeated 20-11 on the Senate floor on August 14, 1975. After 
a motion to reconsider, it was amended in minor ways and brought 
to another Senate vote on August 11, 1976, failing 21-17, 

Iri. ^ach instance," AB207 stirred pppopition' from both lib- 
erate (who regarded the prior censorship provisions as 



unconotl tut lonal and unconsc lonable ) arui from (^orKu^rvat i vi^ti 
(who pr^odictod prof'ani ty-t'1 1 \ MLud(M>l. ru^wr. pa r:» nhould I.Ik^ 
misapuro paiuO • * ^ 

A new bill introducMMi in l*)7b, :>H;M?0, p-nt only a:^ Tar 
a:^ the Senate floor whore it f^il^od on a 17-17 tie vote. oo 
when the 1977 bill was schedul^^d for Senate fMoor conaidora lion, 
backers were concerned about ^i^ts chances. The California hifih 
school teacher lobby fi^roups w^re abi« to get support for the bill 
and it was adopted in 1977 (see Appendix 1) 

The first paragraph of thfe new law differs little from 
its predecessor and the equivalent community college law (Edu- 
cation Code section 76120)* The« main change was to include 
"official publications^ " including those finriancially'^ supported 
by the school, among the forms of student expression covered by 
the law* . * 

The second paragraph of the new lalw requires each school 
district and each (i^ounty board of education to adopt a written 
publications code, gomethiwg many school systems ht^ve not done at 
H:his writing (to be discussed la^er). 

Perhaps the most significant changes come in the third and 
fourth paragraphs of the new law, where the roles of student 
editors and "journalism advisers" are defined • The editors are 
responsible for assign!^ and editing the copy* The advisers are 
given thf^ee specific responsibilities: (l) to "iSupervise the 
production of the student staff;" (2) to "maintain professional 
standards of Knglish ^nd joipnalism ; " and (3) to ."maintain the 
provisions of this section.'! Th^t latter assignment should 



prcwc di.rricul. t for Viourna 1 Lsm IcsicherM* m i noo it nioarin Ihry niunt 
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tUSiuirc^ l\\ixl nolhi.n^'; into print wh.i c]i ob.vuMMtti, 1 i bt^ 1 ous- , 

'or likely to Innpuro unlawful acta or d j. irrupt i cms on c^ampun. 

The fourth para^^raph taken direct aim at tht^ RriRht decir.ion 
atid ov(^rrule£^ its proh i b i ta on on prior i^ensorship in tlie f)ut)lio 
^ohools. It says there shall be no prior restraint of "mateMal 
pr(^parod for official school publications" except if i1> is libel- 
ous^ obscene, or likely to cause ruiebreakin/2; or c^^mp^s disturb- 
ances. That seems to force the journalism teacher to make 
complex legal decisions and decide when censorship is necessary. 

In its final paragraph the new law says school officials 
must promptly justify any controls they place on student written 
expreasi'on, and au thori zes school districts to place whatever 
limitl^ they wish on oral expression by students. 

As this new law made its way through the legislature, it was 
opposed by j:he American . Civil Liberties Union, which warned that 
it creates vei^y serious cqnstitutional problems. Its supportej^s, 
particular groups of high school journalism teachers, conceded 
that it was a compromise on freedom of the press, but argued that 
it was much betto^jc* than no sta:tutory law > on the subject. • They 
saiti a specific statutory law, even a'h imperfect one, would be 
bet.ter- than the broad principles of First Amendment theory, which 
school officials often chose to ignore until hauled into court.. 

Ultimately, the new iaw probably will be tested in court, 
inasmuch as^ it do6s aut'horize more stringfent prior censorship of 
student publications than most courts have permitted in recent 
years ♦ ' * 



^ ■ IMFLKMl-lNTlON OK Tilt') KDIU: AT 1 ON OODK 
California has more than ] 100 jaohool diotrioli?. It. would 
be a difficult baak to collect information from each district 
regarding whether the Education Code is being followed. 
data regarding implementation ol the Code were gathered through 
a survey of. ^0 randomly selected districtn. "Twenty fiv^Gurvoys 
were sent to schools in Southern California, lb to Northern Call- 
fornia, and 10 to Central California. Twenty five surveys were 
returned, including one that was blank because l^oposition 13 
cutback was responsible for killing the joWnalism program. ^ 

The analysis w^s done simply on an item basis using the 
^total number of responses per question, S,om,e questions were 
answered in more than one category, hence a discrepancy in the 
tally. Twenty one sufveys were received from Southeril Cali- 
fornia, two from Northern 'California and one from Central Cali- 
fornia. . . . 

Of the 24 responses, 63 percent (15) said they had a copy 
of the iilducatiori Code section 48916. ^Thirty eight- percent (9) 
said they did not have a copy. Twelve respondents answered that 
they were very familiar with the contents of the code, ten were 
somewhat familiar, and two were not familiar with the code. 

In addition, 55 percent, (13) said their school district had 
established a -publications code as mandate'd by the legislation. 
Some 45 percent have yet ta establish such guidelines. One 
'respondent indicated that guidelines Existed *on the campus, but 
a copy had neVei^ been given to the ;)ournalism teacher. 

Of* the respondents that h^d no guidelines for the district, 
the adviser , pi ays an important part in ^selecting the cpntent of 
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poi'ciMit of tho timc^, hy adviiii^rM pi^riMMil., l\i(Mili.y l*iv<v pt^r- 
cenl, and by tht\- adniLnls trati on 10 pt^rciMit. ll()wev,or, many rc- 
sponderils check(^d muJtipJ(? itcm{3 on tiiiy parti(?ular (luontion 
suf^/^esling that both r^tudentB and advisers docido tho papcM^'ii 
conti^nt. Never tho 1 ess , adviiDers are playing a definite part 
in do ti^rmining the contents of student ni^wspapers in ('alifornia. 
Content input Trorn the administration^ however, is ne/;?; Ligible • 

oiightly less than pt^rcent of the school responding said 
that no publications' guid.elines had been established ♦ Most 
schools have no xippeaJs procedure for students who wish to de- 
fend their cengored articles (64 percent). Howevert 36 percent 
indicated that* they had some sort of appeals procedure which in- 
volved discussions with the staff, school personnel and parents 
when } cens >rship problems arise. . ^ 

Advisers working without guidelines are influencing - t^he type 
of material published in -the school newspaper. Some 58 percent 
of those responding said they^ had forbade student articles to 
be published during the 1978-79 school ye^x. The same .number had 
referred articles to'^the administration for approval prior to 
publication. The same number of advisers had been verbally ques- 
tioned about the content of the articles published in the paper^ 
by school officials. However, only ^ one respondent i^ndicated tha't 

( 

the school administration had aiJj^ed to- stop publi^atdon of any 
article. Based on this sample, censorsskiip of the student • press 

* « 

in California may be coming from journalism advisers, especially 
thos6 who are not knowledgeable about the Education Code, 



Of those advisors who did have Ruide 1 i noH , immv 40 [mm^mmU, 

did not incl'ude fin appeals procedure for oennorc^d :irli(M(\M witliiii 

guidelines. Those who did have an appeals procedure ^aid - . 

they created a publications or editorial board consiGtinp. of 

> '*' 

students, faculty, administrators, and parents to review 
questionable material. If no decision was reached by such a proup 
the material was then sent to the superlntendini t or board of ed- 
ucation for a decision. Some dis.tricts sent the quest ionab].e 
material directly to the school-board svhile others linked assist- 
ance from the school district's attorney, especially in cases of 
potential libel. 

During the 1978-79 academic year, advisers reported that 
the above procedures had been used suggesting that staff members 
had solved. their problems of taste 'before such matters became 
studgnt-administration problems^. Therefore, respondents co^Ald 
not judge the effectiveness of their guide'linps since thoSe with 
rec^snt editions had not been put to test. 'However, 46 percent 
indicated they thouglil! their guidelines were effective, and^^ 54 , 
per6ent said the^i/ere somewhat effective. 

* Based on this study, there seems to be no real problem of 
censorship or prior restraint on state public school c^pipuses- ^ 
except in the areas of altering copy or verbal harassment by the 
administration. ^ But problems of censorship are not serious in ^ 
the 24 school districts which rQsponded to the survey^ Such data 

V ' 

may reveal that the guidelines, once establ ishod , - are workipfr, and 

^t hat where no' guidelines exist, administrator^ are awa^e of the . 
1977 Education Code. ' ^ * 



Dint.ric^tn wLl.hout /^u i d(\l. i ne:^ i rui i oa UmI tlial, advifuu-:? arc 
••cl.iti/' la ;•■(' I 1'-, I f)|H)\f^i t.cd (M'tinofM in (iiMa^rin i ri/' wtiat, t.ypf of mi- 
• l(>r.ial will l/e printed in the Gchoo'l papor and aro boiii/'; 
questi()n(?d by administrators about the paper'ii (M-)nt(Mit. Most 
oP" those- who responded to the. survey indicated that advisers 
feel comfortable in dealing with press controversies with school 
officials. 

One adviser made this additional comment about the student 
press on his/her questionnaire: 

V 

1 am very familiar with the legislation pertaining' 
to the question, but am not fully in agreement 
with it, 'I will not publish something in the 
newspaper just because the. yearbook staff rejected 
it. That is ridiculous, Nor /am 1 going to in-- 
volve- my school board in any hassle which can 
easily be handled at my level, , Simply stated, if 
the staff members choose to not accept the bene- 
fit or my experience (which is extensive) and 
judgment on a critical issue, they can find some- 
one else to set the type and whatever else I do 
aside from pure 'advising, 

Such comments illustrate the fact that teachers are well aware 

of the difference beteeen what the law. says and the reality of 

interpreting the law on the high school -campus. 

Another adviser> who was threatened with a new assignment 

she mi^t not like the following year if a story was -not. killed 

wrjpte: 

I*m no martyr, I spent years building a journalism 
program at another school .only to have it die when 
I left because problems between the administration 
and new advisei' arose, I'm getting too old for that 
type of controversy,^ 

Of course, advisers are well aware of reprisals that can result 

' 1 

if they carry student causes too* far. 

And yet another adviser who violated the l-Mucation Code 



erIc . , ^ 10 



after the principal yi 1 If ul ly ^'censored the * nowii paper nahl: 

• • « 

I knew heM (the principal) let th<^ paper die (if 
court litigation was instituted), T also knew thai 
taking the case to -court might mean years before a 
decision was made^ I didn*t want to see the paper 
die in that time,^ 

And so the journalism teacher must face the stark reality 
of what enforcing the lavsfs of the ^tate can mean in terms of 
job seci^ity and administrative reprimands. It appears that 
the biggest threat to securing Kirst Amendment freedoms for 
student journalists today is not an over-zealous principal but 
rather an uninformed - or insecure journalism adviser. 

UNREPORTED 1979 PRESS CONTROLS 

Many student press controverslels never* reach the courts. 
High costs, time restraints, and lack of commitment to the 
cause may be reasons why students^ and advisers permit censor- 
ship in the state schools. Pressure on the student press may 
come from teachers, student groups, principals, and superinten- 

» 

dents, each" wanting to control the press, 

• . For purposes of this study, a number o"^ selected advisers 
were contacted to discuss their difficulties with groups or 
individuals that attempted student press control in violation of 
the- 1977 -state Education Code, Several were willing to openly 
discuss their difficulties while others request that they remain 
anonymous, ^ , 

As mentioned earlier, censo3*s^ip of the student press may 
come from faculty members in the form of intimidation' lloweyer, 
in this instance it was not the journalism adviser who imposed 
restraints. An illustr.ation of how teachers intimidate the > 
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student preon occnrr(?d at. Uurbank li.ip;h :')(Muuil (inriii/,'^ thv h)7H-7Q 

Gchooi year. The advioer reporled Ihal, an auLo r.hop teacher uiumI 

his ••physical buik'V^t-o i n t irnidato an editor, a rimall younp; v/oman, 

into giv4ng his program coverage. At that simc school, coacher> 

■were said to be outspoken concerning th(^ ntudcMit proso and cov- 

orago of their athJc.^tic programn. Also, the Asoociatod otudcMit 

Body ( A3B)*''*,<^ouncil tried to pressure' the Bur bank High School presG 

artd r.aid the' eounci 1 coul'd determine what is and what is not news . ^ 

An altercation aros^? after an editor asked the ASB adviser why^ 

some student's were permitted Schedule changes ^nd some not. The^^ 
/ . > 

stude-nt press wanted to do an editorial on the matter, . but the 
ASB adviser did not w^nt the information to go to the student 

.press. "The adviser told me- that* this (the matter) is nothing 
to write a story in the school paper about," the newspaper ad- 
viser said.^ • - 

In another situation, a journalism adviser reported that in ^ 
Qrder to- show dislike'fo^ the student press campus' persortnel - 
refused to be interviewed or to ariewer -questions a^ut matters, 
thereby making it virtually- impossible to cover a story*- The 
adviser, as well as' the student reporters, generally got the 
"siLent treatrrfent" from faeulti|r itiembers. Worse yet, . ctdvisers and 
newspape-t staff received verbal^ reprimands from school officials. 
The program ^dViser reported that the newspaper had endured ^such 
a poor relationship with the schooL superintendent and- school board 

^with respect to "hot news" items^ that -the paper intends to take 

a' ■ 

out libel insurance arid hire an attorney' to assist with advi'tse 

concerning contEovQrsial stories. ^ • . - 

■ ' ' ■ • , 

An^'*ther 1979 *prior restraint issqe involved Hughson Union 



took offico,, nho {3t,op[)ocl Lh(^ procedure^ for a nlior t*i.t.i me^ . I^ut. 

after-, the second issuc^ for lhat school year, thc^ prihcip;j! do- 

m.MndtHKto revit^w C(;py"prior to })ubl icatioii. ptMnclpa.l lo\ 

tho advLscr In a letter: ' ^ * 

I will exercise my ri/^ht as a principal to review 
and if necessary delete anythin/^?; that might be 
claGsiCied as liboioun, off-colored, derogatory 
or which in some- manner may have the effect of d(^- 
faming the school. lUierefore, yoU will s\ibmit iill 
publications to me prior to (r.oinp; to print f ronj 
this t ime vf orward . 

Both the teacher and the principal were awareof \he Kd- 
ucation Code, but the principal did not seem to care about the 
provisions. "They knew what they were doing^. I.t was all up 
front," the advisQr said. Later, other items were censored 
ftom stories, yet the principal permitted the publication of 
a liquor store ad and the review of the Rocky Horror Picture 
Show, which deals wil^h homosexuality. 

That year, the jour-nalism teacher at the high school was 
given six preparations including two simultaneous classroom 
assignments. Today, the adviser has chosen not to teach. "'"^ 

Intimidation of the school ptess -and adviser may be less 

obvious than the above situation; For example, this citation 

appeared in the board of education minutes in February 1979: 

In a statement directed *to an article which appeared 
in the February 9 issue of the (student newspaper) 
Mr^ X (board member) said that he feels it is mar- 
velous that the high school students have their say; 
that it is .their right to speak out and say what 
they feel and believe without having pressure put 
upon them; tha^t there are places in the state where • * 
high school administratorj3 try to censor student 
publications and obviously^, it is not happening at 
Vschool)^ Mr^ (X) described the article as excellent, 
well written, but^ noted that it does contain some 
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High iichooJ In Hughson, (^al if orrii ;u Tlur papiM-, Whn^h ha({ r^^- 
ceived guill and Scroll top honors, wan ordc^rtni t.o tilnp d\i^\.v[- 
bution of an iss'ue because the^ issue contained an artic'lo In- 
volving the resignation of over 2b j^rcont of the tc^aohi nr r. taff, 
including the ■ principal 

The principal approached the jaurnaJism adviser and dejTiandj?d 
confiscation of all copies of the newspaper which was t.o be dis- 
tributed that, day, without giving the adviser reasons for doing 
so. "He did talk to me in a loud voice for a number of minutes 
at the door of a classroom about 'being sick of yellow journalism' 
and about my negligence as an adviser," said the teacher, who- had 
advised the paper for 11 years. The papers were returned to the ■ 
insti^uctor by the principal the next morning after a regular board 
of education meeting the night before. The principal told the 
instructor that he was instructed to return the papers to her, 
- he -ipaper -was ^i et ribu t^ - one wek la t er v 

The adviser contends that the incident was brought about. for 
a number of reasons. One reason was that she h^d become a member 
of the certificated staff's negotiation team. She also said that 
the local press covered the matter concerning the confiscation of 
papers which she suppose9l caused unhappiness of the school admin- 
istrators. To date the school district had not adopted press'/ 
guidelines' as niandat^ by the 1977 iDdixiatiori Code,^ 

In another controversy, a principal ignored the state code 
and- demanded prior review of news,paper copy, "I knew it (the 
prior review) was illegal," said the adviser, but fearing 
reprisals, she coihplied with ^he. r^equest, -When a new principal 
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inequities* Mr. (2) added that responsible journ - 
alism is important and suggested that the author 
of the articl<^ pull, upon his own peers, who have 
attended many more board meetings than author, 
for the straiprht facts before writin/^ raw and far - 
rcachin/y statements about the board of education . ^ 
Pi|rthermoro, Mr. (Z) hopes H;hat* studcTnts who have 
attended many meetini|s will fiod it within them-- 
selves to come back with a responsible piece of 
jour rill ism. 1^ (emphasis added) 

The articl^f mentioned in the minutes referred to art editorial 

which accused the board of education of c^cting like dcmi-pods, 

unapproacha6le by the pu\)lic and uninformec^ about the school 

district's needs, (fhe reporter haC'^^tended^ five board meet- ^ 

,ing8 prior to writing the article and had confivrmed that at al] 

five meetings, board members verbally intimidated any comnfunity 

member who spoke agaiinst the board's wishes. 

These incidents indicate that although the California ntudent 
press does have freedom accorded by the Education Code, it stilJ 
endures prior restraint and censure from ^hool officials who 

wiah*t6 control the content of publicai^iorijB . Advisers endure 

such- actions fearing reprisals in the form of poor teaching 
assignments^ transfers, or contract termination. Some advisers, 
who^ have taken their cases to court, find that legal red tdpe 
may tj^e up their cause in court for many years, 

; * " . CONCLUSIONS 

f 

Since the adoption of California Education Cod« section 
48916, dfficial pchool newspapers have gained specific protection: 
that mandated by law rather than by the somewhat' vague Pirsjt 
Amendment, in addition, student newspapers gained added pro- 
tection via fnandated prov-ftions of the Code that require schooJ 
districts to prepare guidelines that clearly spel^ '^"^^ proper 

15 ■ ■ • - . 



in^hodM of (i i n L r i bu L i on , apptNily pfocMMlurer. , ^Jtid kind:; of on- 
U^nl in ktM^pin/'; with nchot)l ref^ulati ono . fiuoh /?;ui I i nn; pro- 
vide students with boundaries acceptabio to both thorn and thr 
administration. If the guidelines ar^e not acceptable, students 
may seek a hearing to determine whether they arc in keeping with 
the Education ('ode. 

However, even with the Oode, nchool adnii ni strators and 

/ 

newspaper ad.viser« in California have not worked together to 
incorporate guidelines. The study of 24 school districts 
show t>K<t nearly 50 percent have not writtep guidelinei3 for 



student newspapers. , J'^us, the gains made by enactment of the 
1977 Code have "been negated by lack of action pn the part of 
school administrators and advisers. 

Through interviews with California teachers)^ it is apparent 
that administrative and districts per^on^el contini\e to censor 
iJijG ^irjtiSja. in .Ca].if Qrnia even though ._they_ '^"pw they are violating^ 
leffai mandates. Some districts have censored* by questioning the 

- ' r 

journalism adviser's judgment. And some administrators havfe 

threatened to cut funding to the student press in an attempt to 

control content of the ^press. Ar^d the district may censor by 

transtf"erring^Jjie adviser to a less desirable position. 

Censorship oT the student press continues today n6t only in 
♦ 

California but across the nation. Well= over 300 cases per year 

. . - . . . o 

are reported -to the Student Press Law Center (SPLC) in Washincrton 
12 

D,V, Although California- lawmakers have provided a tool by 
which greater press freedom. can be attained, little has been 
done to insure ttiat this tool be used. 1' orhaps the iJtatc Uoard 
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of Public 1 rujlriH^ t, i on ;;houl(i lead the way in making 



tain uuideJirn\'J :ivc IxM nt; tab I i hod at: t;lio juliool di:;t.riiM. 

• \ 
iev«l compliance wllh Lho stule'o pduoation Code. A;; men- 

tioned earlier, many slate educators have virtually i^jnored 

the problems of school press cenjiorshl p. ' l.eon betwin, attorney 

for a California student press case, sent, letters of inquiry to 

f 

the County Councils of the 38 counties in California to ascer- 
tain whether guidelines had been established for the student 
press in each district. Some 22 letters were returned. The 
analyzed^responses indicated that: 

1. Although section 10611 -(4B916) requires implementing 
regulations, rtfany school districts have adopted none. 

2. Where regulation has been adopted, it has frequently 
been done without as^jistance of the formal legal adviser 
to the school board. * i 

3. Almost half of the 30 sets of regulations redeived 
from school c^istricts substantially followed the pro- 
posed regulations of the School Personnel Committee of 
t}he California School Board Association, distributed 
in 1971. -'^^ . 

Some sort of follow-up procedure needs t6^e taken to remedy 
press censorship, problems. Many districts are ignoring the^ 
education Code and h^ve not establi^^hed publication guidelines, 
perhaps feeling that in ignoring the issue, they do not inhi^bit 
their power to censor. 
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